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THE DISCOVERY AND DECIPHERMENT OF THE 
CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS. 

By Robert Francis Harper, Ph. D., 

London, England. 

II. The Second Period of Assyro- Babylonian Exca- 
vations. 

Before going to the Second Period, mention must be made 
of the discovery and copying of the famous Behistun inscrip- 
tion by Colonel Rawlinson (now Sir Henry). This inscrip- 
tion consists of about 400 lines and it was carved, by order of 
Darius Hystaspes, on a steep mountain called Behistun (near 
Kermanschah) about 1700 feet high. The English officer 
not only copied this inscription for the first time between the 
years 1835 and 1837, but also made the first translation, hav- 
ing worked at intervals on this inscription from 1835-1846, 
when he brought his manuscript, containing the copy of the 
Babylonian text, to London. The important part played by 
this inscription and its discoverer in the history of the deci- 
pherment of the inscriptions will be noted later on. After 
the close of the first period, no excavations were made for 
almost twenty years. During this time Layard published his 
' ' Inscriptions in the Cuneiform Character from Assyrian 
Monuments," and the first three volumes of the " Cuneiform 
Inscriptions of Western Asia" had appeared, edited by Raw- 
linson with the help of Norris and George Smith. 

In January, 1873, with George Smith, the Second Period 
of excavations began. Between 1873 ^'^^ \^^(> Smith made 
three expeditions, from the last of which he never returned, 
dying on his homeward journey at Aleppo, August 19, 1876, 
of a fever contracted in Baghdad. Smith's chief work was to 
make a more thorough examination of the palaces in Kou- 
yunjik and especially of the North-West palace discovered by 
Rassam. Rassam continued the work begun by Smith and 
between 1877 and 1881 made three expeditions. The chief 
results of the first was the uncovering of another palace of 
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Asurnasirpal at Nimrud, and the finding of the celebrated 
Bronze Gates of Shalmaneser II. In the same year he visited 
the palaces of Sennacherib and Asurbanipal at Kouyunjik 
and brought back with him about 1400 tablets and the large 
ten-column cylinder of Asurbanipal, known as the Rassam 
(R**) cylinder and, by all odds, the finest inscription yet 
found. In his second expedition he directed his attention to 
Babylon. Besides the so-called Egibi tablets, contracts, etc., 
he brought with him this time inscriptions of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and what is more important, inscriptions of Naboni- 
dus and Cyrus. During his last trip, the most important 
discovery was the Temple of the Sun at Abu-Habba, the 
Sephervaim of the Old Testament and the Sippara of the in- 
scriptions. This site was accidentally found while Rassam 
was hunting for another mound. It is only seven-eight 
hours South-west of Baghdad, or less than 25 miles. From 
1 876- 1 88 1, while Rassam was also at work, the French vice- 
consul at Bassorah, Ernst de Sarzec, had been excavating at 
Tel Loh, the Shirpurla — or perhaps Lagash — of the inscrip- 
tions. The finds were for the most part non-Semitic. They 
are now in the Louvre and have been published by De Sarzec 
within the last five or six years. De Sarzec has been exca- 
vating at Tel Loh at intervals during the last ten years. He 
was there in 1889, and was visited by some of the American 
party who were then excavating at Niffer. 

The first American expedition to Babylonia was the Cath- 
erine Wolfe under the direction of Dr. William Hayes Ward, 
of the Independent. The purpose of this party was to explore 
and to describe sites rather than to excavate. The most in- 
teresting part of the report is in regard to Anbar, about 
which Dr. Ward says : ' ' The discovery of this city, which 
represents the Agade, or Sippara of Anunit, the Accad of 
Genesis X : 10, the Persabora of classical geographers, and 
the Anbar of Arabic historians, is of the first importance." 
If I remember correctly. Dr. Ward's identification has not 
been generally accepted. 

In 1888 and 1889, the Germans conducted excavations at a 
Hittite mound known as Zinjirli.* It is situated in the An- 

* Cf . my note on Zinjirli in the Old Testament Student, Jan. 1889. 
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tioch plain at the base of the Amanus mountains (called by 
the Turks Giour or Infidel) about 50 miles west of Aintab, 
Turkey. The results obtained were fair, but they have not 
yet been fully published. 

The British Museum has been purchasing tablets in the 
East and excavating during the last few years under the 
-direction of Mr. Ernest Budge, of the Department of Egyp- 
tian and Assyrian Antiquities. I have not seen any reports 
of this work, but I know that a great many fine tablets have 
been procured. 

The last expedition to Babylonia was that of the Baby- 
lonian Exploration Fund under the auspices of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. No reports have as yet been pub- 
lished, and as a member of that expedition I am not at liberty 
to go into details. I will give, however, in the next paper 
(No. III.) & general account of "The Expedition of the Baby- 
lonian Exploration Fund of Philadelphia." 

The prospects for future excavations are very poor for two 
chief reasons, viz : (i) because the Turkish government, in the 
person of Hemdi Bey of the Stambul Museum, has finally 
learned the value of these antiquities and has passed a law 
that all antiquities are hereafter to be regarded as the prop- 
erty of the Sultan. Firmans to excavate are granted only on 
the following conditions: i) that the party of excavators be 
accompanied by a Turkish commissioner — another term for 
detective — into whose charge all the antiquities found must 
be placed, 2) that the salary of this commissioner be paid by 
the excavators, and 3) that the antiquities found and placed 
in charge of the commissioner be turned over to the Turkish 
government at the end of the period of excavation. These 
conditions cannot be regarded as very generous. (2) The 
jealousy of the ambassadors of the principal powers at Con- 
stantinople has frustrated many attempts to obtain special 
and favorable firmans from the Sultan. On account of the 
greed of the Turks and the jealousy of the powers, there is 
little encouragement to attempt further work in excavating 
these Assyrian, Babylonian and Hittite sites. Some of the 
most important ruins are situated in the most dangerous dis- 
tricts, in places over which the Turkish government has no 
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control, e. g., Ur, one of the first capitals of Babylonia, 
Senkereb, Warka, Niffer, etc. The Bedawin, in whose ter- 
ritory these sites lie, do not acknowledge the rule of the 
Turkish government and they are not the gentlest animals in 
the world, as some of the experiences of the last American 
expedition go to prove. 

The native Arabs have been excavating for many years 
and with good results. There are in London one or two 
Arabs representing the dealers in Baghdad and Hilleh. The 
best known dealer here is Joseph Shemtob, an Arab Jew. 
The University of Pennsylvania in 1888 purchased two large 
collections from Shemtob and in 1889 another large collection 
from Shemtob's chief in Baghdad, whose name I will not 
mention, as it might possibly get him into the clutches of the 
Turks. Shemtob always has in his possession a large num- 
ber of tablets, about which he knows nothing and for which 
he asks fabulous prices. It takes a long time to close a bar- 
gain with these dealers, but gold seems to have a great charm 
for the Arabs, and after a few weeks they are generally con- 
tent to take twenty-five per cent, of the price originally 
asked. 

The most important finds of the natives were made by 
Fellahin in the winter of 1887 at El-Amarna, in Upper 
Egypt on the eastern bank of the Nile about midway between 
Minieh and Siout. During the winter of *87-'88, about 200 
of these tablets were offered for sale by native dealers in 
Cairo and Ekmim. Later on others were found. The Bulak 
museum in Cairo has, perhaps, the best collection. There 
are 160 in the Vienna museum, about 200 in Berlin, and an 
equal number in the British museum. The most of them 
have, however, passed into the hands of private individuals, 
Turkish, Russian and French officials. As may well be im- 
agined these finds created a great sensation among Assyriol- 
ogists. The language, which is very peculiar, and the con- 
tents of these tablets, will be noticed in another place. 

Before leaving the subject of excavations, I should like to 
add a very few of the most important and interesting books 
which may be used to advantage by any who may wish to go 
into details further than the scope of these articles would 
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permit ; Rich, Narrative of a Journey to the Site of Babylon ; 
Layard, Nineveh and its Remains ; a narrative of a first expedi- 
tion to Nineveh ; Chesney, The Expedition for the Survey of the 
Rivers Euphrates and Tigris; Layard, Discoveries in the Ruins of 
Nineveh and Babylon, the Result of a second expedition ; Loftus, 
Travels and Researches in Chaldaa and Susiana ; Place, Ninive 
et I'Assyrie ; George Smith, Assyrian Discoveries, an Account of 
Explorations 1873-187 If, ; Sayce, Fresh Light from the Ancient 
Monuments; Ragozin, The Story of Chaldma. Good accounts 
are also published by Hommel, Delitzsch, Kaulen, and others 
in their Assyro- Babylonian Histories. 



